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THE STUDENT OF UNUSUAL ABILITIES 
REV. EDWARD J. DRUMMOND, S.J.! 


In this country there are students of unusual abilities 
whose full potentialities should be developed. If this is to be 
done, we have to be convinced about that “should” ; further- 
more, we have then to discover who such students are, and 
finally we have to set up programs and procedures which 
will be most effective in bringing their potential to full act. 
My remarks address themselves only to the “should” part of 
the problem. 

What, then, is the problem of lost potential? Briefly, 
this. “At present, even among those students who are in 
the highest tenth of the population in terms of ability, less 
than half enter college and only 42 per cent complete col- 
lege.” = There is, moreover, reason to question whether the 
students of markedly better than average ability who do 
attend college are, speaking of collegiate education gen- 
erally, in such programs as really develop this better than 
average potential. 

Nor is there reason to estimate that greater percentages 
of Catholics do actually attend college than would be in- 
dicated by the average statistics for the nation. Neither is 
there reason to think that our Catholic colleges take notably 
better care of the student of exceptional ability than does 
the average American institution. 

If the full potential, then, of our college age Catholic 
youth is not being developed, what follows? Are the con- 
sequences going to be serious for the individuals them- 
selves, for the country, for our school system and the 
Church? If so, is everything being done to provide in the 
practical order suitable remedial and preventive measures? 
That practical order, of course, is one which is straitened 


1 Father Drummond, Academic Vice President, Marquette Univer- 
sity, Milwaukee, Wis., delivered this address before the Midwest Col- 
lege and University Department, N.C.E.A., Chicago, Ill., April 2, 1957. 

2 Annual Report to the Board of Trustees (Princeton, N. J.: Edu- 
cational Testing Service, 1955-56), p. 24. Cf. as well A. Harry Passow, 
“Identifying and Counseling the Gifted College Student,” The Journal 
of Higher Education, XXVIII, 1 (January, 1957), 21-23; and Edith 
ee) ae ag Gifted Student (Pasadena: Western Personnel Institute, 
1956), p. 2. 
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by financial limitations, qualified by important considera- 
tions about the priority of our educational objectives, and 
subjected to a multitude of pressures of various kinds. To 
be sure, then, that we are doing all that can be done, some 
pertinent data should be looked at with care. 

First, a word about the “student of unusual abilities.” ® 
I shall try to describe rather than to define. As I under- 
stand it, we are concerned with the development of intel- 
lectual leadership and the part the Catholic college should 
play in such development. The question is about broad 
intellectual leadership which might show itself in later life 
in a multitude of ways. Nevertheless, the question is about 
intellectual leadership as distinct from other types, useful 
though these might be for our general culture. As I under- 
stand it, then, we are talking about leadership in a profes- 
sion, law, medicine, nursing, about the educator—whether 
he teaches formally in school or out of it, about the writer, 
the practicing economist and the political scientist, about 
that kind of knowledge and ability which can form and 
direct the energy of a community, region, or whole nation to 
befitting and beneficial goals. So our concern is with that 
type of leadership which has an intellectual base, and with 
what the college may properly do and be expected to do in 
developing such leadership. 

For the purposes of our discussion, then, the student of 
unusual abilities is one who has better than average intel- 
lectual potentiality for college, whose performance is better 
than average, and whose other personality traits are gen- 
erally such as to furnish reasonable expectation that he will 
exercise future leadership, either in setting an example of 
fairly notable individual success in his particular profession 
or by stirring up others to support important issues in his 
or her way of life. 

Earlier I expressed some doubts about schools doing 
enough for this type of student. Here are some of the rea- 
sons. First of all, if over half of these students never 


3 For other descriptions cf. Brother Gabriel Cecilian, F.S.C., “What 
to Do About the Exceptionally Gifted Student,” Catholic High School 
Quarterly Bulletin, N.C.E.A., XIII, 4 (January, 1956), 14; and Sted- 
man, op. cit., pp. 2-3. 
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enter college at all, the very best that could be hoped for 
would be about a 50 per cent effective use of total potential. 
Then again, it is reported that “only six out of ten of the top 
five per cent of high school graduates receive a bachelor’s 
degree.” * If colleges generally are no more successful than 
these figures suggest in attracting and retaining the talented 
student, one may wonder whether the general concern of 
colleges will show itself sufficiently effective in doing every- 
thing possible for the talented student who does come and 
remain. 

To look at this question in a somewhat different way and 
again through the prism of a few numbers, it is fairly well 
agreed that only the upper quartile of the college age group 
(those with I.Q.’s of 110 or better) have even a reasonably 
good chance of finishing college successfully so far as in- 
tellectual requisities are concerned. Roughly half of that 
upper quartile are actually in attendance in college now. In 
terms of numbers, however, 30 per cent of the total college 
age group was enrolled in college in 1950, and that figure 
has been going up ever since; certainly it is somewhat higher 
today. This means that probably something better than a 
third of the students actually now in college may be looked 
upon as very doubtful risks so far as graduation itself is in 
question.® 

This is not set down to arrive at a judgment here and 
now about admission policies nor about an over-all educa- 
tional philosophy for this country nor to indicate why the 
attrition rate for college students is what it is somewhere 
between the registration desk for freshmen and the com- 
mencement stage for seniors. The figures and fractions 
which I have cited, however, may well indicate something 
of our practical attitude towards the student of better than 
average abilities. The presence of the doubtful risk type of 
student in any numbers will almost necessarily tend to aver- 
age down educational programs to the detriment of the ex- 
ceptionally qualified student, who will thus not be given 


4 Marion B. Folsom, “The Three-Dimensional Problem of Higher 
Education,” The Educational Record, XXXVIII, 1 (January, 1957), 11. 

5 Kenneth E. Eble, “The Burden of Bonehead,” The Journal of 
Higher Education, XXVIII, 1 (January, 1957), 34. 
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equal educational opportunity with the average or even the 
below average student.® 


Three social attitudes, moreover, almost certainly act 
as further limiting factors on the kind of educational pro- 
gram actually being offered the student of unusual abilities. 
American culture has always been radically pragmatic and 
voluntaristic, much more concerned with the deed than the 
thought, the effect than the cause, with the act than the idea. 
But today the intellectual and intellectualism hold more 
dubious status than in the past so far as many circles of 
American society are concerned. 


Again, the interpretation of democracy as a leveling off 
process has influenced our educational practices. This na- 
tive tendency has lately been aggravated by various forces 
which through mass media press in upon the individual 
today. Group conformity has become characteristic of our 
society.7? Social acceptance, emotional stability, life atti- 


6 Cf. Arthur Bestor, “Educating the Gifted Child,” The New Re- 
public, CXXXVI, 9 (March 4, 1957), 12-18. He writes in part: 

“Equality of educational opportunity, in any defensible sense, 
cannot exist for an able student in an American public school so 
long as authorities in charge persist in viewing him simply as a 
deviate from the mental and behavioral norm.”—p. 12. 

“The public school has, of course, other responsibilities besides 
the education of exceptionally gifted children. It has none, how- 
ever, exceeding this one in importance. The school must face 
this i ity squarely. The thorough intellectual training 
of the able student is a purpose of education not dependent on or 
subordinate to other purposes. To furnish it in the most direct 
and forthright manner is a primary obligation of every school— 
an obligation not only to the student himself but also to the nation, 
which has a vital interest in the training imparted. To be quite 
specific, the education of the gifted child must never be looked 
upon as a mere variant of, or supplement to, the education pro- 
vided for the child of merely average ability. The relationship 
is—or most emphatically ought to be—the other way round. The 
brilliant student is the pace-setter of the school. He is the one 
for whom its academic program has the greatest significance. 
The curriculum for the average student is the one to be thought 
of as derivative. His deficiency, not the brilliant student’s ‘devia- 
tion from the norm,’ is what makes adaptation necessary. To 
argue otherwise is to enshrine mediocrity.”—p. 13. 


If he somewhat overstates the case, as I believe he does at least so 
far as Catholic colleges would be concerned, his remarks may, never- 
theless, assist schools generally to arrive at a more true assessment 
of their position. 

7The analysis of August Heckscher of “the submergence of the 
individual in the group” is provocative and somewhat different than 
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tudes, are too usually seen in terms of group statistics. 
Security is sought under the shelter of the bell curve over 
which is written, “Blessed are the average, for they shall be 
called normal.” This suspect status of intellectualism and 
this pressure for group conformity act as a brake upon a 
school and those within it who would strive to show some 
sort of special concern for the gifted student. 

A third social attitude is that of spectatorship. We tend 
to sit and watch—debate, football games, politics. We are 
encouraged to indulge our sloth and lean back in the rocking 
chair of passivity. So the activity of the individual in his 
own behalf to measure up to his true abilities is certainly 
lessened. Yet this very power of immanent activity, neces- 
sary for any student, is not merely important in the case of 
the talented student; it is the very power we wish to help 
him to develop to the full. 

Catholic colleges are a living part of American culture, 
influencing it and being influenced by it. Hence, the same 
factors which affect the general American culture affect 
Catholics, and the same reasons which will cause us to doubt 
about American schools doing sufficiently for the student of 
unusual abilities will cause us to have our doubts about 
Catholic colleges. Thus, I would doubt, though I have no 
exact figures available, that any more than half of the 
Catholics in the college age group who could profit by higher 
education are attending college. Furthermore, speaking of 
Catholic colleges generally, I am doubtful that our admission 
norms or our educational programs—faculty, curricula, fa- 
cilities, and the rest—are really above the average. Most 
of the data easily available raises serious doubts that we 
measure up to the norms we should in matters which are 
strictly academic. Awards at national levels, Fulbright 
awards, National Science awards, Nobel prizes, statistics 
from Who’s Who, take the spot borings where you like; they 
afford little solid ground to stand upon and defend a claim 





mine. In his address, “The Next Two Decades: Coming Changes in 
American Life,” at the opening session of the Twelfth National Con- 
ference on Higher Education of the National Education Association, 
March 8, 1957, he saw this social tendency as quite possibly the source 
of future positive good for society. 
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that we are doing better than or perhaps as well as institu- 
tions which are non-Catholic. 


To cite a specific set of statistics.* In a study by the 
National Research Council of the National Academy of 
Sciences the collegiate or baccalaureate sources were listed 
of those students who had gone on to earn doctoral degrees 
between 1946 and 1950. Schools graduating less than 10 
such bachelors during this period were not ranked. Of the 
198 schools listed, however, only nine were Catholic colleges; 
the first one to be ranked nationally ranked fiftieth. A simi- 
lar study was made by the same Council about the collegiate 
sources for those who went on to earn doctoral degrees in 
the humanities or social sciences. Here Catholic colleges 
ranked somewhat better nationally. Nevertheless, of the 
more than nine hundred schools listed, only five Catholic 
institutions were ranked among the first one hundred and 
but one among the first fifty. 

Whatever the validity of these statistics, it might well 
be noted that they refer to post-war doctors and hence for 
the most part to pre-war bachelors. In the decade since the 
war there is evidence that Catholic colleges may be closing 
this gap. Not only is there a growing awareness among 
Catholics generally of this over-all problem, but the inner 
forces of Catholic colleges themselves are increasingly being 
brought to bear on its solution. The following excerpt from 
a student editorial may indicate, then, the effect of such 
collegiate forces at work. 

When the Catholic Church canonizes a native-born 
United States citizen, it will not be too shocking if the 
honor goes to a baseball player, a businessman or a 
television entertainer. 

For although the Catholic Church has a long history 
of canonized intellectuals in other parts of the world, 


there is such a marked absence of intellectual leaders in 
the American Catholic church that it would be nearly 


8 Baccalaureate Origins of Science ag eg Awarded in the 
United States, 1936-1950 (Washington, D. C.: National Academy of 
Sciences-National Research Council, 1955), cf, especially pp. 101-108; 
and Baccalaureate Origins of Doctorates in the Arts, Humanities, and 
Social Sciences Awarded in the United States, 1936-1950 (Washington, 
D. C.: National Academy of Sciences-National Research Council, 
1956), cf. especially pp. 84-121. 
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impossible to compile a list of prospective saintly 
candidates. ... 

Not only do we lack intellectual leaders, but Ameri- 
can Catholics often appear to be apathetic to intel- 
lectual pursuits or even downright anti-intellectual.... 

In an anaylsis of the situation, Donald McDonald of 
the Davenport Catholic Messenger asks, ‘Why is it that 
the Church of Pius XII and Jacques Maritain and Don 
Luigi Sturzo and Abbe Pierre and John Courtney Mur- 
ray—why is it that this is not the Church that most of 
those outside think of when the word ‘Catholic’ is 
mentioned ?” 

Mr. McDonald says that non-Catholics get an im- 
pression “which least represents the essence of Cathol- 
icity: A general air of insecurity, a harsh repressive- 
ness, and a ‘militant’ Christianity that misreads the 
meaning of ‘militancy’ and thinks it is interchangeable 
with that coercion which would ‘enforce’ morality on 
the unwilling... .” 

Another thoughtful American Catholic worried by 
the problem of anti-intellectualism among Catholics is 
the Most Reverend John J. Wright, bishop of Worces- 
ter, Mass. He warns, “The anti-intellectual attitude, 
however, is more unbecoming and embarrassing in 
Catholics because it is so entirely inconsistent with any 
authentic Catholic position. So many of the heresies 
which have wounded the Church and despoiled her of 
whole nations have been voluntarist heresies, anti-in- 
tellectual in their roots and pretensions, that it is bit- 
terly ironic when anti-intellectualism threatens to be- 
come characteristic of those who have remained faith- 
ful to her obedience.” ® 


Such statements, it seems to me, imply that serious 
consequences may be expected if we do not care as fully as 
we can for the intellectual life of the gifted. Let us look at 
these consequences in somewhat more detail. First, for the 
individual. A man or woman’s natural powers are powers; 
unless they are properly developed, they will wither or cor- 
rupt; unless they are turned to good, it is likely they will 
turn to evil. An individual certainly finds something of 
God’s will in his regard by studying his natural abilities. 
These were given him to be used out of love for the good of 


9 Shirley Feltmann, “Out of the Isolation Booth,” The Marquette 
Tribune, XLI, 53 (March 27, 1957), 4. 
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his neighbor and for the glory of God. Unless there are 
higher supernatural reasons operative in individual cases,!° 
the person who does not develop his full potentialities runs 
the risk of certain malformations on the natural level, rang- 
ing from negative sterility to grotesque kinds of selfishness, 
and on the supernatural level to failures in a love of God and 
the neighbor that can have dwarfing effects for all eternity. 
Some considerations of the Gospel parable about the buried 
talents or of the history of the man who was despoiled by 
robbers on the way to Jericho have, it appears to me, con- 
siderable point here. 

And for the United States. Lately a great many re- 
marks have been made about the number of scientists being 
educated in this country as compared with Russia. Last 
year Russia is said to have graduated some 120,000 new 
scientists and engineers as compared with our 70,000." 
Maybe this involves weaknesses in other areas; maybe it 
merely means that Russia is taking long steps in order to 
decrease the distance between that country and our own in 
technological achievement; maybe it requires prices, wheth- 
er these be in rubles, dollars, or freedom of choice and action 
which we are not willing to pay. But it might be noted that 
the Soviet Union is not concerned just with engineers; it is 
also reported to be “training thousands of young students to 
read, speak and translate all the major languages of the 
world. Probably no other nation is engaged in so extensive 
and intensive a language study program.” 2 There are as 
many Russians as Americans, twice as many Indians, and 
more than three times as many Chinese. So, “whether the 
United States remains a first-class power in such a minority 
situation depends upon the extent to which we discover, 
train, and utilize all our brains.” ™ 


10 C, Truhlar, S.J., “De Viribus Naturae Humanae in Vita Spirit- 
uali,” Gregorianum, XXXV (1954), 608-629. His discussion about the 
problem a Christian must solve relative to the exploitation as opposed 
to the abnegation of his natural gifts and powers is well summarized 
in “Human Nature and the Spiritual Life,” Theology Digest, V, 1 
(Winter, 1957), fan 

11 Folsom, Op. cit., p. 10. 

12 Quoted in PMLA. “LXXII, 1 1 (March, 1957), x, from dispatch to 
New York Times by William J. J ordan, September 22, 1956. 

18 Mortimer Graves, “Whither College?” The ACLS Newsletter 
(American Council of Learned Societies), VII, 2 (Summer, 1956) 3. 
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Or if Pére Danielou’s analysis is more in line with actual 
events, it does not mitigate the consequences nor lessen our 
responsibilities. 


In his history of civilizations, Toynbee shows that 
of the 25 civilizations man has known, more than half 
have already disappeared—among them the Sumerian, 
Hittite, Aegean, Etruscan, Aztec, and Inca civilizations. 
The question, then, is whether Oriental civilization may 
not be passé, if we are not already proceeding toward 
the unification of the world by technical civilization. 
Surely if we take a young Chinese, a young native of 
India, a young Arab, their one desire is to acquire the 
technical civilization of the West in order to raise their 
countries to the level of Western countries. 

In other words is not the man whom we encounter 
in the world the man of a technical civilization? This 
technical civilization in the form imparted to it by 
Marxism is in the process of conquering a large part of 
the world. But we have not yet found the means of 
making it enter into Christianity. We have not yet 
Christianized technical civilization at home. How, 
then, can we Christianize it for others? But it is here 
that the universal significance of the West regains its 
value and that our tasks become plain. For if we en- 
counter the Marxist West throughout the surface of the 
globe, it also means that the response which the Chris- 
tian West makes in order to oppose it can benefit all 
humanity.* 


And our schools. Although at commencement time and 
when we read our own brochures we may feel as if the 
American Catholic school system is of divine institution, as 
the theologians say—it is not. Nevertheless, our Catholic 
schools are, on the level of secondary causality, probably 
more than any other factor the reason for the strength of 
Catholicism in this country. Catholics value their schools 
highly and pay the price in money and dedicated hours. 

If, however, a Catholic college does not measure up to its 
ideals and responsibilities in purely scholastic matters, a 
serious examination is in order. If it finds that it does not 
offer its really superior students that intellectual assistance 
which is proper for a college and peculiar to such a student, 


14 Jean Danielou, S.J., “Christianity and Civilization,” The Com- 
monweal, LXIV, 22 (August 31, 1956), 533. 
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that college, it appears to me, must be prepared to give a 
strict account of itself. It must face the situation squarely 
and see itself for what it is, an inchoative college. It must 
keep its desire real and strong to become a complete college. 
If it does not do this and confuses the word with the deed, 
then in a true sense it would appear that those responsible 
are not serving with justice and full charity the students 
who come to that institution, especially the students of su- 
perior ability, nor the parents who entrust their children 
to it, nor the benefactors who help support its efforts. 

And the consequences for the Church. Obviously these 
do not qualify God’s providence in its regard but operate 
within that providence. Understood in this way these con- 
sequences do, of course, affect the influence of the Church 
and its mission. Looking at the matter on the negative side, 
that is why Donald McDonald and Bishop Wright spoke as 
they did. Looking at it on the positive side, it can be put 
this way: 

For some 300 years the intellect of the West has 
been engaged in a great divorce operation. It has 
progressively effected the divorce of religion and theol- 
ogy from all the other things that men think about— 
morality, philosophy, politics, economics, science, psy- 
chiatry, art, creative imagination, poetry, drama... . 
The new feeling is that the divorce of religion from the 
reason of man in its varied activities has injured both 
parties. There is therefore an incipient movement 
toward reconciliation. 

Here is a supreme challenge to the Catholic intel- 
ligence. Its assertion has been that it can put things 
together; that it can protect the rightful freedom of 
every activity of human reason; that it can organize all 
these free activities, under the primacy of Christian 
faith, into a harmonious pattern that spells that many 
splendored thing—Truth. Can it? That is the ques- 
tion today being put to Catholic scholars." 

Again. Faith comes through hearing. But to many of 
the intellectual leaders of today Catholics do not speak a 
language which they can understand. That is to say, be- 
cause Catholics, speaking generally, do not have status as 


as John Courtney Murray, S.J., “Special Catholic Challenges,” Life, 
XXXIX, 26 (December 26, 1955), 145. 
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intellectuals in the minds of many non-Catholic Americans, 
they are not listened to. If faith is to be preached through 
a language which will be understood by and with a rhetoric 
that will appeal to the intellectual leaders of the United 
States and the world, intellectual leaders are necessary in 
all walks of life. 

In all this the Catholic college has, I think, a growing 
opportunity and an increasing responsibility in the plural- 
istic society in which we live. That society within another 
generation, quite probably, will find Catholics a majority 
group in some areas and some regions in this country. What 
will Catholics do about that? What will non-Catholics do? 
In no small measure will the answers depend upon the 
education we provide in our Catholic colleges for those stu- 
dents who will or should be the intellectual leaders of 
tomorrow. 





CATHOLICS AND ADULT EDUCATION 
VERY REv. MsGr. FRANCIS W. CARNEY! 


On a chill November weekend in 1956, adult educators 
from all areas of the United States met in convention in 
Atlantic City. It was a heterogeneous group of educators 
who assembled to discuss the development of mature Ameri- 
cans through the process of continuing education beyond 
the customary years of formal education. Representatives 
of many types and areas of existing adult education pro- 
grams were to be found in the general and special sessions 
of the three-day conference sponsored by the Adult Educa- 
tion Association of the United States. Several hundred 
adult educators attended the day-long sessions. Representa- 
tives of Catholic adult education programs were scarcely 
visible, about three in number to be exact. The general 
sessions were devoted to the task of explaining maturity 
and to an examination of current adult education programs 
in the light of this desirable objective. Special sessions 
were occupied with discussion of the many specialized areas 
of adult education and their relationships with the stated 
purpose of promoting maturity. Careful attention was 
given to the efforts presently being expended in the fields of 
family life, social philosophy, labor, rural life, mental health, 
public affairs, international relations, civil defense, televi- 
sion and radio, arts and crafts and the aged. Participants, 
once again, expressed concern over the formulation of a 
philosophy of adult education and evidenced a willingness 
to consider re-examination of the purposes of adult edu- 
cation. 

The conference had its stimulating and depressing mo- 
ments for a Catholic in attendance. The magnitude of the 
adult education movement is inspiring, but the uncertainty 
still relative to objective is distressing. Also, the Catholic 
is incited to ask two pertinent questions: What part are 
Catholic educators assuming in this widespread adult educa- 


1 Institute of Social Education, Saint John College, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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tion movement? What can Catholics contribute toward the 
solution of the much discussed problem of objective? 


Catholics and Catholic educators cannot be said to be 
indifferent or disinterested in the adult education movement. 
Yet, one cannot state that our efforts thus far have been, 
and particularly in the present, what they could and should 
be in this field of education. Adult education of varying 
types with varying objectives has been an active concern of 
the American Catholic Church. Our lay organizations, 
parishes, colleges and universities have sponsored and con- 
tinue to support varied programs of an adult education 
nature. Recently, the National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation instituted a Commission on Adult Education and 
several meetings of the small group have already been held. 
Much remains, however, to be done, if the Catholic Church 
is to assume an influence here consonant with her status in 
the field of education generally. 


Our lay organizations might well extend the scope of 
their educational programs. Development of Catholic lead- 
ership through well arranged educational programs with 
depth should become an objective of all our contemporary 
lay organizations. Too often, in the past, the educational 
efforts of our organized groups have been left to rest on the 
entertainment level. Passive audiences were confirmed in 
this passivity. Adult educators have developed methods 
suitable for adult learners and these methods might well be 
employed by our own groups to stimulate membership 
beyond obedient and charitable attendance. Further, in 
the spirit of the lay apostolate our Catholic organizations 
ought to acquaint their members with the problems of the 
social apostolate and equip them with the necesary social 
facts and principles to work effectively for the Christianiza- 
tion of the social structure. Again, our organizations con- 
ducting educational programs ought to relate themselves to 
other adult education agencies in the community, lest our 
withdrawal and separatism create a secularistic educational 
situation that we will later criticize because of the absence 
of Christian values. Pope Pius XII pointed out recently 
that the laity must have a deep knowledge of the treasures 
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of the faith, since the religious instruction of youth does not 
suffice to meet current problems. He envisioned the spread 
of religion through the example of religious leadership in 
business, professional and social life. Catholic lay organ- 
izations might well do this through better arranged pro- 
grams of adult education. 

. .. For Catholic intellectuals and leaders there is 
today a real need to have a thorough knowledge of this 
world of immutable and eternal truths, to deepen their 
knowledge of them and of the entire treasure of our 
Faith as well. The religious instruction which you re- 
ceived in your youth, however excellent it might have 
been, does not suffice in view of your mature years and 
for the new problems which have in the meantime 
arisen and advanced to the fore.” 

In theory, if not always in practice, the Catholic parish 
is interpreted to be the center of Catholic life. It is as it 
were the immediate contact for necessary knowledge and 
grace. The educational effort of the modern parish on an 
adult level can stand close scrutiny. Our parishes are un- 
doubtedly carrying a tremendous administrative and finan- 
cial burden in the operation of elementary and high school 
programs. Does this give reasonable excuse, however, to 
confining adult education efforts to Sunday sermons, parish 
bulletins, occasional Communion breakfast speakers, inquiry 
classes and study clubs? It would seem that there must be 
some serious consideration given to Catholic adult educa- 
tion at this level, since the parish canonically and geographi- 
cally is central. The utilization of public school buildings 
for adult education purposes is a strong precedent here, and 
one cannot but lament our unlighted schools and wonder at 
the activity that transpires within our public institutions 
during the evening hours. One may be even tempted to ask: 
how many Catholics have turned to such public sponsored 
programs in the absence of their own at a parochial level? 
The problem of finance can scarcely be introduced here, be- 
cause in most instances adult education programs can be 
made self-sustaining. Modest beginnings have been made 
in this parochial area of adult education, but the effort seems 


2 Mission of Professional People, Pope Pius XII, May 24, 1953. 
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to remain modest. Pope Pius XII, in his letter to the 
Church in the United States, in 1939, urged the develop- 
ment in our laity of a religious knowledge with solidity and 
richness that would be an aid in the refutation of the ad- 
versaries of the Catholic way of life and prove helpful in 
the instruction of the ignorant. Modern parishes can hardly 
exclude themselves from necessary compliance with this 
admonition of the Holy Father and this obedience could 
suitably be given with the undertaking of appropriate edu- 
cational efforts under parish sponsorship. 


Our Catholic colleges and universities have not been 
resisting the pressure for adult education. They have long 
been carrying on programs of formal, credit education for 
adults through evening schools, and there is now a new 
response to the need for informal, non-credit adult educa- 
tion. Here again, however, the effort has been relatively 
insignificant. Yet, our Catholic colleges and universities 
are best suited and equipped for the task of adult education. 
They are already in possession of splendid physical facilities 
and trained personnel. They apparently need only the in- 
centive and inspiration which can come from a close exam- 
ination of the adult education movement here in the United 
States. A deeper realization of community obligation and 
possible community influence ought to prompt many of our 
institutions of higher learning to enter wholeheartedly into 
this field. The question of finance cannot be introduced 
here either, for many of the institutions, large and small, 
that have carried on informal adult education programs 
have found them to be self-supporting and even financially 
rewarding. Too, one must not underestimate the Catholic 
public relations value of such effort to be of service to the 
adults of a given community. 


Evaluation of current Catholic efforts in the field of 
adult education leave one not with the feeling of contented- 
ness but rather with that of hope. As the adult education 
movement gains further momentum, and it necessarily must 
with increased leisure time and an aging population, Catho- 
lics must realize their obligation in the matter of adult 
education and provide more extensive and more accessible 
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programs on the levels heretofore mentioned. We lament 
now the fact that public school education has been thorough- 
ly secularized and we appeal strongly for the introduction 
of moral and spiritual values throughout the schools of our 
nation. Perhaps better and more widespread programs of 
Catholic adult education can provide these values for those 
who have missed them in the formal education process. 


Catholic adult educators do not face the problem of 
determining common goals and objectives as do public school 
adult educators and those representing secular organiza- 
tions. Lacking a unified and common view of human na- 
ture, not in possession of a common and universally accepted 
philosophy of life, non-Catholic adult educators mainly 
seek a least common denominator rather than a basic 
philosophy of adult education. Currently this philosophy 
is best expressed as the development of the mature adult 
who can adjust to contemporary democratic society and be 
instrumental in shaping it for the long tomorrow. And, 
this least common denominator is not bad, but it is not final 
enough from the Catholic standpoint and it is certainly not 
basic in the Catholic way of life. As a Catholic one must 
extol the democratic way of life and the democratic process 
here in the United States. One must encourage and sup- 
port an educational program that strengthens democracy 
through the development of good, active, intelligent citizen- 
ship. Yet, democracy is not a religion and democratic so- 
ciety is not the final goal of life. Democracy is merely a 
political form of society and life in political society is not 
the final end of man. Consequently, the Catholic finds the 
least common denominator, as currently presented in adult 
education literature and conventions, good, but not com- 
pletely adequate. 


All levels of Catholic education are based upon the same 
educational philosophy, which in turn rests upon a distinct 
philosophy of life. Catholic adult educational effort shares, 
with all other phases of Catholic education, therefore, an 
identical philosophy. Variations can be admitted only in 
terms of special purposes which are consonant with im- 
mediate needs of given individuals or in a definite locale. 
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The essentials of a Catholic philosophy of adult education 
might be reduced to the following points. 

First, the Catholic adult educator views man according 
to the totality of his being, soul and body, fallen and re- 
deemed and called to a supernatural destiny, a member of 
civil society and the Mystical Body of Christ. 

Second, the purpose of adult education is to assist in the 
formation of the supernatural man, who thinks and acts in 
accord with the example of Christ, the socially minded 
Catholic interested in the restoration of society to the ways 
of Christ, and the active participant in the life of the 
Church. Consonant with these purposes Catholic adult 
education aims at the development of the general and par- 
ticular capacities of the adult as an individual in terms of 
his whole nature, physical and spiritual with orientation 
toward knowledge, virtue and grace. It stresses the devel- 
opment of the adult as a social being related to family life. 
economic and political and international society with direc- 
tion toward a greater social consciousness and sense of 
social responsibility. It emphasizes the development of the 
adult Catholic as a member of the Mystical Body of Christ 
and guides him toward a greater participation in the life of 
grace and the extension of the Mystical Body. 

Third, the Catholic adult educator believes these pur- 
poses can be accomplished by a substantially Catholic pat- 
tern of education. The adult education program must have 
a theological framework centered on the faith. Philosophi- 
cal courses which allow for an understanding and defense 
of the faith must be an integral part of such a program. 
The social teaching of the Church in theory and in applica- 
tion to current problems must be a vitalizing element in the 
total pattern of education. There must be due attention 
given to the enrichment of the professional competencies of 
the Catholic adult as an individual, a member of the com- 
munity and the Church. Cultural programs and courses in 
art, fine arts and music should be related to fostering and 
expressing our own way of life. Finally, remedial programs 
for the deficient and adjustment programs for the aged and 
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special groups must be protective of values in the Catholic 
way of life. 

In conclusion, it might be well to emphasize what has 
already been said through a summation of the statement of 
Pope Pius XII on adult education, which was given by Our 
Holy Father on April 27, 1953. Pointing to the need for 
adult education under Catholic auspices, explaining the 
methods to be employed in adult education, giving encour- 
agement to those who undertake such programs, Our Holy 
Father specifically singled out these objectives of adult 
education for Catholics: First, the preparation of the young 
for marriage and for the assumption of the obligations of 
parenthood. Second, the imparting of elementary notions 
of politics and political principles and their application to 
the national and international spheres. Third, the under- 
standing of the nature and functioning of social institutions 
according to the social teaching of the Catholic Church, with 
emphasis on establishing the proper relationship of the 
individual and society. Fourth, the professional formation 
of the worker according to his own aptitudes and the insur- 


ing of his educational and cultural development. Fifth, the 
bringing of the laity into the living Catholic tradition 
through the study of religion, the Sacred Scriptures and the 
observance of the Catholic feasts. 


It is to be hoped that the Commission on Adult Educa- 
tion of the National Catholic Educational Association will 
be the agency to stimulate and inspire further effort on the 
part of Catholic lay organizations, our parishes, colleges and 
universities of our faith in the growing work of bringing 
Catholics throughout America to greater maturity in this 
age, when maturity is so much demanded in temporal and 
spiritual affairs. Let solace be found in these words of our 
present Holy Father addressed to adult educators: 


Beloved sons and daughters, you who are dedicating 
yourselves to adult education have understood how 
important is your activity, how involved it is, and how 
many qualifications it needs. Persevere courageously, 
so that many may follow your lead. It is not so much 
a question of a gainful occupation; rather is it a ques- 
tion of a genuine apostolate, which is at the same time 
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both human and Christian, and is a source of intimate 
joy, in the realization that you give service of high 
value. The admiration and affection of your students 
will not be wanting, because they are happy to have 
received from you the gift, not only of your knowledge, 
but especially of your mind and heart.® 


3 Adult Education, Pope Pius XII, April, 1953. 





